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_r  leaders,  and  even  students,  of  Mr. 
Browning,  shy  at  '  Sordello.'  Mr. 
.Button  gives  it  up.    Mr.  Roden  Noel 
expressly  puts  it  aside,  for  he  cannot 
make  out  its  constructions.    Mrs.  Orr, 
in  her  hand-book,  does  her  best,  but 
Jjlainly  feels  it  an  ungrateful  task  to 
spend  time  upon  it.    And  no  wonder. 
Mr.  Browning  himself  calls  his  poem 
a^  "  Quixotic   attempt."  Perplexity, 
bewilderment,   is  not   the   word  to 
express  the  state  of  feeling  which 
comes  over  the  mind  of  the  reader 
When  he  first  opens  the  book,  ex- 
acting that  language  will  guide  him 
along  the  threads  of  thought  to  an 
xrpshot,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  mean- 
ing.    His  first   reading  leaves  him 
aghast.    Where  is  he,  and  what  is  he 
afnong  1    He  is  to  hear  a  story  told  : 
the  story  begins,  stops  for  a  paren- 
*Miesis,  stops  for  an  address  to  Shelley, 
proceeds,  breaks  off,  goes  back  at  a 
j&mp  thirty  years,  and  we  are  trans- 
ported, or  rather  have  to  find  our  way 
to  an  entirely  different  scene  and  dif- 
ferent associations,  and  so,  by  hints, 
ijpd  pictures,  and  enigmas,  to  yet 
another  set  of  circumstances,  which 
jfollow  like  slides  in  a  magic  lantern. 
But  what  is  the  story  all  about1? 
fjVe  find    at   last   a   running  com- 
mentary at  the  top  of  the  page;  but 
r>ljhat  is  probably  not  an  early  dis- 
covery, and  we  go  on  hoping  to  find 
the  clue,  not  outside,  but  in  the  poem 
itself.    And  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
put  down.    We  feel  that  we  are  in 
strong  hands,  and  with  eyes  that  have 
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really  seen — seen,  with  keenness,  with 
trouble,  with  thought  —  only  their 
owner  is  not  disposed  to  save  us  any 
trouble  in  making  us  see  what  he  has 
seen.  It  all  has  the  oddness  and  un 
expectedness  of  a  dream,  where  the 
things  which  happen,  though  they  never 
surprise  us,  do  not  happen  the  least  in 
the  common  order,  and  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  usual  associations, 
familiar  in  waking  life.  Yet  there  come 
in  flashes  of  sympathy,  which  illumin- 
ate dark  depths^  of  the  heart,  which 
we  thought  no  one  knew  or  imagined 
but  ourselves.  There  come  tracts 
of  pictured  landscape,  like  the  back- 
ground of  some  great  XJmbrian  or 
Venetian  painter — background  only, 
with  perhaps  an  unintelligible  fore- 
ground and  action. 

' '  That  autumn  eve  was  stilled  : 
A  last  f  emains  of  sunset  dimly  burned 
O'er  the  far  forests,  like  a  torch-flame  turned 
By  the  wind  back  upon  its  bearer's  hand 
In  one  long  flare  of  crimson  ;  as  a  brand 
The  woods  beneath  lay  black.    A  single  eye 
From  all  Yerona  cared  for  the  soft  sky." 

Like  Turner's  pictures  in  his  later 
manner — when  he  is  clear,  he  is  very 
clear  :  when  he  is  obscure,  he  is  very 
obscure.  And  then  the  language  :  it 
is  like  unpointed  Hebrew  words,  where 
you  have  the  consonants,  and,  accord- 
ing as  you  know  the  language,  put  in 
the  vowels.  Ellipsis  reigns  supreme  : 
prepositions  and  relatives  are  dispensed 
with  :  nominatives  and  accusatives 
play  hide  and  seek  round  verbs :  we 
get  lost  in  the  maze  of  transpositions, 
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and  stumble  over  irritating  and  obscure 
parentheses.  And  then  the  illustra- 
tions and  allusions  !  Sismondi  and 
Milman  will  give  us  the  history  of  the 
time,  not  quite  the  same  as  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's, but  something  like :  the  only 
thing  that  does  not  seem  arbitrary  is 
the  geography.  But  Mr.  Browning  is 
a  wide  reader,  and  draws  his  illustra- 
tive materials  from  sources  locked  and 
sealed  to  us  outsiders.  How  many  of 
us — we  feel  ourselves  in  asking 
the  question,  to  be  the  "Naddo," 
the  typical  critic,  on  whom  Mr.  Brown- 
ing pours  such  persistent  and  varied 
scorn, — but  still,  how  many  of  us  know 
"  Pentapolin  of  the  naked  arm  1 "  Why 
is  Cunizza's  sphere  the  "  Swooning 
sphere  1  "  Why  is  Cunizza  called 
Palma?  Who  is  Dularete,  and  what 
is  "Saponian  strength?"  Why  is 
Fomalhaut  chosen  out  of  all  the  stars 
— a  star  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
— to  be,  in  the  language  of  a  twelfth 
century  lady,  the  type  of  a  luminous 
orb?  What  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  following  passages  1 

"  Nature's  strict  embrace, 
Putting  aside  the  past,  shall  soon  efface 
Its  print  as  well — 

And  turn  him  pure  as  some  forgotten  vest, 
Woven  of  painted  byssus,  silkiest 
Tufting  the  Tyrrhene  whelk's  pearl-sheeted 
lip, 

Left  welter  where  a  trireme  let  it  slip 
F  the  sea,  and  vexed  a  satrap  ;  so  the  stain 
0'  the  world  forsakes  Sordello,  with  its  pain, 
Its  pleasure :  how  the  tinct  loosening  escapes, 
Cloud  after  cloud  !  " 

' '  Heart  and  brain 
Swelled  ;  he  expanded  to  himself  again, 
As  some  thin  seedling  spice-tree  starved  and 
frail, 

Pushing  between  cat's  head  and  ibis'  tail. 
Crusted  into  the  porphyry  pavement  smooth, 
— Suffered  remain  just  as  it  sprung,  to  soothe 
The  Soldan's  pining  daughter,  never  yet 
"Well  in  her  chilly  green-glazed  minaret, — 
"When  rooted  up,  the  sunny  day  she  died, 
And  flung  into  the  common  court  beside 
Its  parent  tree." 

A  nd  if  dictionaries  help  us  to  names,  the 
names  have  to  serve  in  a  novel  history. 
Alcamo  and  Nina  are  names  connected 
with  early  Italian  poetry  in  Sicily  ;  but 
Nina  the  poetess,  in  Crescimbeni  and 
Sismondi,  becomes  Nina  the  poet  in 
Mr.  Browning.   Ovid  will  tell  us  some- 


thing of  Cydippe,  but  her  old  lover 
Acontius  is  changed  into  Agathon. 
And  then  the  words  : — "  ginglingly," 
and  "  writhled,"  and  "  bloom-flinders," 
and  "  fastuous,"  and  "  mollitious,"  and 
many  more,  some  no  doubt  picked  out 
of  local  usage,  but  still  to  outsiders 
needing  a  glossary.  Is  it  astonishing  if, 
after  wandering  blindfold  through 
what  seems  at  first  a  hopeless  laby- 
rinth, some  impatient  reader  should 
treat  '  Sordello '  as  the  Italian  in 
Giordano  Bruno's  story  treated  his 
"  enigmatic  prophet  " — "  Fratello,  tu 
non  vuoi  esser  inteso  :  io  non  ti  voglio 
intendere — vai  con  cento  diavoli" — and 
kicked  it,  with  an  indignant  maledic- 
tion, into  the  dust-heap. » 

What  is  there  to  save  '  Sordello ' 
from  the  fate  justly  due  to  a  vkotzivov 
7roL7)fia,  like  Lycophron's  '  Cassan- 
dra V  It  is  quite  certain  that  nothing 
can  be  done  with  it,  nothing  can  be 
made  of  it,  without  great  attention 
and  some  trouble — more  trouble  than 
we  usually  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  give  to  any  book  but  one  of  high 
mathematics.  Is  it  worth  while  to . 
take  this  trouble  1 

That  depends.  If  we  want  the 
pleasant  and  perfectly  legitimate  ex- 
citement of  a  dramatic  story,  with 
clearly  drawn  characters  and  the  in- 
terest of  a  well  developed  plan,  we  had 
better  keep  our  time  for  books  where 
its  employment  will  be  more  fully 
rewarded.  If  there  is  amusement  to 
be  found  in  1  Sordello,'  it  is  the  amuse- 
ment of  finding  out  puzzles.  But  if 
we  are  people  of  a  tolerant  disposition 
— if  we  have  realised  how  we  all  have 
our  own  ways  of  doing  things,  and 
then  go  on  to  reflect  that  a  strong  and 
deep  and  eager  mind  is  very  likely  to 
have  fits  of  self-will,  and  the  quaint 
and  perhaps  unjustifiable  habit  of 
taking  its  own  line  in  the  teeth  of. 
what  is  accepted  and  usual,  we  may  be 
tempted,  by  the  obvious  signs  of  the 
poet's  being  in  earnest,  and  thinking 
that  he  has  something  worth  telling  to 
tell  us,  into  a  more  patient  and  inquir- 
ing frame  of  mind.  And  if  we  begin 
to  inquire,  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
find — find  something  worth  ourtrouble.- 
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The  reading  of  '  Sordello  '  is  likely  to 
be  accompanied,  even  to  the  end,  by  a 
plentiful  running  commentary  of  notes 
of  interrogation,  and  marks  and  sounds 
of  even  more  energetic  feeling.  But 
it  will  be  surprising  if  we  do  not  find 
a  meaning,  and  a  meaning  worth 
writing  an  elaborate  poem  for. 

Who  was  Sordello,  and  what  makes 
Mr.  Browning  choose  him  for  a  sub- 
ject1? Sordello's  name  would  be  a  for- 
gotten one,  with  those  of  other  trouba- 
dours of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  but  that  Dante  has  chosen 
that  he  shall  never  be  forgotten.  He 
was  plainly  a  distinguished  person  in 
his  time,  a  cunning  craftsman  in  the 
choice  and  use  of  language ;  but,  if 
this  was  all,  his  name  would  only  rank 
with  a  number  of  others,  famous  in 
their  time,  lost  under  the  cloud  of 
greater  successors.  He  may  have  been 
something  more  than  a  writer  or 
speaker :  he  may  have  been  a  ruler, 
though  that  is  doubtful.  But  we  know 
him,  because  in  the  antechamber  of 
Purgatory  he  was  so  much  to  Dante. 
Through  three  cantos  he  is  the  com- 
panion and  guide  of  the  two  great 
pilgrims.  He  is  shown  to  us,  as  it 
were,  in  picture— his  solitariness,  his 
lofty  port,  his  melancholy  majesty — 

"  L'ombra  tutta  in  se  romita."  .  .  . 

"  Ella  non  ci  diceva  alcuna  cosa, 
Ma  lasciavane  gir,  solo  guardando, 
A  guisa  di  leon  quando  si  posa. " 

His  presence  calls  forth  some  of  Dante's 
deepest  and  most  memorable  laments 
over  the  miseries  of  Italy,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  her  indolent  and 
incapable  rulers.  He  leads  his  com- 
panions to  the  secret  and  guarded 
valley  where  kings  and  princes  of 
the  earth,  who  have  meant  to  do 
their  duty,  but  in  the  end  have  not 
fulfilled  their  trust,  must  wait  out- 
side of  Purgatory  the  hour  of  mercy  ; 
where  Dante  sees  their  still  sadness, 
and  learns  their  names,  and  hears  their 
evening  hymns.  And  here  we  learn 
Dante's  judgment  on  Sordello  himself: 
he  is  placed  by  himself,  more  self- 
centred  and  in  guise  haughtier  than 
even  the  rulers  and  judges  in  whose 


company  he  waits  to  begin  his  cleans- 
ing ;  and  he  is  placed  among  those  who 
had  great  opportunities  and  great 
thoughts — the  men  of  great  chances 
and  great  failures. 

The  filling  up  the  story  of  Sordello 
is  plainly  suggested  by  the  fact — we 
do  not  say  the  history,  or  the  charac- 
ter, but  the  fact  and  existence — of 
such  a  creation  of  human  experience 
and  human  purpose  as  Dante's  poem. 
Dante,  the  singer,  the  artist,  who 
could  see  in  the  world  about  him  what 
none  other  saw,  but  wielded  the  spell 
to  make  others  see  what  he  saw,  seemed 
naturally  to  belong  to  that  vast  and 
often  magnificent  company,  from 
Orpheus  and  Homer  downwards,  whose 
business  in  life  seemed  art  and  the 
perfection  of  art.  Let  the  world  go 
as  it  would,  let  men  quarrel  and 
change  and  suffer  as  they  might,  the 
artist  was  outside  it  all :  he  worked 
apart,  using,  it  may  be,  the  materials 
given  him  by  active  life ;  but  imagin- 
ing, inventing,  composing,  painting, 
carving,  building,  singing,  because 
that  was  his  end  and  calling  in  life. 
He  told  on  actual  life  according  to  his 
power,  but  he  did  not  seek  to  tell  on  it. 
Virgil  sang  of  Pome  indeed,  but  it 
was  the  ideal  Pome  which  he  imagined. 
But  Dante,  with  his  artist's  eye  and 
artist's  strength,  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  continued  to  the  end,  in  the 
closest  contact  with  the  most  absorbing 
interests  of  human  life.  His  course  was 
shaped  by  two  master  influences  :  for 
himself,  passionate  and  enduring  love  : 
for  society,the  enthusiasm  for  righteous 
government.  And  these,  in  a  way 
never  known  in  the  world  before,  were 
taken  up  into  the  poet's  nature,  com- 
bined and  fused  with  it  and  with  each 
other  in  indestructible  union,  and 
moulded  into  a  character  in  which  we 
almost  forget  the  poet,  and  such  a 
poet,  in  the  man.  The  poet-lover  of 
course  was  no  new  thing.  The  poet- 
prophet,  speaking  of  truth  and  sin  and 
doom,  had  made  his  voice  heard  in  the 
cities  of  Israel,  had  spoken  in  solemn 
tones  in  the  choruses  of  Greek  tragedy. 
In  Dante — a  youth  dreamed  through  in 
the  sweetest  of  Italian  homes  :  a  man- 
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hood  spent  in  effort,  in  struggle,  in 
defeat,  with  keen  and  fierce  and  unspar- 
ing rivals,  in  the  most  stirring  and  re- 
volutionary of  Italian  commonwealths  : 
an  old  age  dragged  through  in  wan- 
dering and  hopeless  exile,  learning  all 
the  shapes  and  secrets  of  weakness,  of 
wickedness,  of  pain  to  be  found  in 
that  wild  scene  which  Christendom 
then  presented — in  Dante,  all  this 
made  up  the  man  who  saw,  and  who 
wrote,  the  Divina  Com/media,  It  was 
no  mere  magnificent  literary  produc- 
tion of  imaginative  genius.  It  was 
as  real  as  the  man.  His  life-blood 
was  in  it,  and  with  it  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  felt  of  the  awful  and  mysteri- 
ous lot  of  men  :  the  splendid  achieve- 
ment, the  irretrievable  fall,  the  un- 
speakable prize  :  the  pangs  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Ugolino,  the  solemn  scene 
of  preparation  and  self-discipline,  the 
everlasting  chant  of  the  Mystic  Hose. 

The  influences  which  acted  on  Dante 
are,  in  the  story,  represented  as  act- 
ing on  Sordello.  Sordello  is  the  child 
of  the  same  time — the  time  of  awaken- 
ing perception  and  longing  for  the 
beautiful :  the  time  of  awakening- 
power  in  language  and  imaginative 
composition  :  the  time  of  moral  and 
social  anarchy  in  the  cities  of  Italy, 
anarchy  which  neither  the  Pope  nor 
the  Emperor,  the  supreme  representa- 
tives of  religion  and  law,  could  restrain, 
which  they  and  their  factions  helped 
to  make  more  hopeless  and  more  cruel. 
The  idea  of  a  common  good,  a  common 
government,  was  still  recognised  in  the 
municipal  order  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  framework  and  outward 
form  of  their  institutions  were  still 
popular;  but  from  the  closer  inter- 
meddling of  the  German  Emperor  with 
their  affairs,  the  "  tyrant  "  made  his 
appearance  earlier  in  them  than  in 
the  Tuscan  cities.  No  such  catastrophe 
had  overtaken  the  cities  of  the  Arno 
and  the  Tiber  as  the  destruction  of 
Milan  by  Barbarossa.  No  such  incredi- 
ble and  fiendish  cruelty  had  tormented 
the  southern  cities  as  Padua  and  the 
cities  of  the  March  endured  from 
Ecelin  da  Bomano.  This  is  the  world 
in  which  Sordello's  lot   is  cast,  as 


Dante's  was  at  Florence  :  a  world  more 
terrible  in  crime,  more  terrible  in 
suffering  than  the  worst  times  then  at 
Florence  :  a  world  without  the  nobler 
instincts,  traditions,  aspirations  which 
at  Florence  were  interwoven  with  the 
selfishness  and  bitterness  of  factious 
strife,  and  kept  up  the  ideal  and  the 
hope  of  free  citizenship,  true  justice, 
and  generous  patriotism  in  the  famous 
Tuscan  republic.  The  story,  Mr. 
Browning  informs  us,  is  to  set  before 
us,  with  historical  scenery  more  or 
less  accurate  but  not  necessary  to  its 
unfolding,  the  "  development  of  a 
soul,"  in  its  ideal  growth,  choice,  and 
fate.  As  Florence  to  Dante,  so  Man- 
tua to  Sordello,  but  only  in  vague 
analogy.  Sordello  went  through 
changes,  temptations,  sufferings  :  his 
aim  in  life  altered,  enlarged,  absorbed 
him.  But  the  progress  from  love 
and  from  art,  to  great  public  thoughts 
and  wonderful  achievements  for  man- 
kind, which  Dante  accomplished,  Sor- 
dello failed  in.  This,  in  its  various 
movements  and  scenes,  is  the  story. 
Sordello  is  meant  to  interest  if  not 
attract  us.  There  is  beauty,  there  is 
nobleness,  there  is  truthfulness,  there 
is  resistance  to  temptation.  But  so 
it  was :  he  mistook  the  road,  tried  after 
it  in  earnest  but  missed  it,  and  died. 

Mr.  Browning  has  his  own  way  of 
setting  all  this  before  us — abrupt,  dis- 
located, interrupted,  incomplete,  allu- 
sive, broken  into  by  long  monologues 
or  meditations.  Further,  he  tells  the 
story,  if  we  may  say  so,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves— with  the  most  pronounced 
and  avowed  contempt  for  mere  pro- 
prieties as  well  as  for  solemnities  and 
pomps :  without  pretending  to  help 
us  if  we  are  too  slow  to  catch  his 
humour,  or  his  deep,  shy  conviction, 
or  his  outbursts  of  amusement :  with- 
out mercy  for  us,  if  we  are  shocked  at 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  pathetic,  the  loftiest 
with  the  most  repulsive  and  even 
broad.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  spirit  of  mischief 
in  him,  and  he  seems  not  unwilling  to 
throw  us  off  the  trail,  or  to  tempt 
us  into  dark  places  without  outlet, 
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leaving  us  to  make  out  our  where- 
abouts %  Lastly,  he  takes  real  men 
and  women,  who  are  known  to  have 
lived  and  acted  at  a  certain  time — 
Sordello,  and  Ecelin  the  Monk  and  his 
ferocious  sons,  the  younger  Ecelin  and 
Alberic,  and  Cunizza  his  famous  daugh- 
ter— only  Mr.  Browning  chooses  that 
her  name  is  her  sister's,  Palma 1 — and 
Ecelin's  terrible  soldier,  Taurello  Sa- 
linguerra,  and  Ecelin's  weird  wife 
Adelaide,  who  reads  the  stars,  and 
Azzo  of  Este,  and  Richard,  Count  of 
Saint  Boniface — all  only  too  really 
actors  in  a  dark  and  miserable  time, 
of  whose  doings  we  may  read  authen- 
tic records  in  Italian  chronicles  and 
annals  ;  but,  having  taken  them  and 
their  deeds,  he  transports  them  all  to 
his  own  stage  of  imagination,  and  sees 
them  only  then  as  he  chooses  to  think 
of  them  and  to  make  them  think  and 
speak  and  do.  He  does  what  was  a 
common  practice  at  a  certain  period  of 
classical  literature,  and  to  which  our 
critical  days  have  giveD,  often  very 
unjustly,  the  name  of  intentional  for- 
gery :  the  practice  of  taking  up  famous 
or  well-known  names  into  the  sphere 
of  imagination,  and  making  them 
speak  as  it  is  thought  they  ought  to 
speak — making  them  speak  what  is 
believed  to  be  true  in  the  spirit  though 
feigned  in  the  letter,  like  the  speeches 
of  generals  and  statesmen  in  Thucy- 
dides  or  Livy.  Mr.  Browning  takes  great 
liberties  :  much  greater  than  our  his- 
torical dramatists  and  novelists,  when 
they  present  a  Richard  the  Second  or 
a  Savonarola,  perhaps  no  more  than 
Dante  has  taken  with  some  of  his  great 
names,  perhaps  with  his  Sordello  and 
his  Cunizza.  Sordello,  like  Hamlet, 
comes  from  the  poet's  "  inner  conscious- 
ness :"  the  scraps  that  we  do  possess 
about  him — Dante' s  magnificent  picture 
in  Purgatory,  the  scant  notices  col- 
lected in  Troubadour  histories,  or  the 
fuller  but  more  mythical  accounts,  like 
Platina's,  Mr.  Browning  haughtily 
passes  by.  He  has  a  Sordello  of  his 
own,  utterly  unlike  anything  written 
of  him  elsewhere,  and  of  him  he  knows 

1  See  a  list  of  the  family  in  Rolandinus, 
iii.  171  (Muratori,  vol.  viii.) 


the  innermost  secret  and  struggles  of 
his  soul ;  and  it  is  his  story,  from  his 
birth  to  his  grave,  with  all  its  indi- 
vidual features  and  critical  incidents, 
with  his  aspirations,  and  vicissitudes, 
that  he  will  tell  us  if  we  have  patience 
to  listen. 

But  for  Dante — so  we  are  to  under- 
stand— the  Sordello  of  Mr.  Browning's 
imagination  would  have  lived  through 
the  ages.  Dante  is  the  first  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  world  who  wrote 
with  an  idea  and  an  end  beyond  his 
art  itself,  equal  in  its  greatness  to  the 
compass  of  man's  whole  nature ;  for 
Lucretius  wrote  but  for  a  philosophy, 
Lucan  for  a  political  regret.  But  such 
an  effort  was,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
necessity  of  things,  as  time,  and  time 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity, went  on.  So  Mr.  Browning 
imagines  that  first  effort  coming  before 
it  was  adequately  fulfilled  :  it  came  in 
the  imaginary  Sordello,  who  repre- 
sents a  tendency,  who  is  Dante's  fore- 
runner and  herald  star,  because  such 
an  attempt  must  have  beeu  stirring  in 
nobler  souls,  over  and  above  the  mere 
love  and  craft  of  poetry,  as  shown  in  the 
imaginary  Eglamor,  the  representative 
of  the  Cinos  and  Guidos  of  Dante's 
time,  the  predecessors  of  Petrarch.  Sor- 
dello is  supposed  to  be  much  more  than 
the  Troubadour  known  to  history.  His 
was  the  history  of  a  great  purpose, 
though  a  defeated  one.  "  Gate-vein"  of 
the  "  heart's  blood  "  of  truth  and  love 
and  mercy  "  to  Lombardy,"  he  was 
"  thy  forerunner,  Florentine."  But 
Dante  absorbed  him,  "  a  herald 
star," 

' '  Relentless  into  thy  consummate  orb 
That  scared  it  from  its  right  to  roll  along 
A  sempiternal  path  with  dance  and  song. 
Fulfilling  its  allotted  period, 
Serenest  of  the  progeny  of  God." 

But  its  brightness  is  not  quenched  or 
lost:  it  is  "blent"  for  ever  with 
Dante's  splendours ;  but, 

"  Still,  what  if  I  approach  the  august  sphere 
Named  now  with  only  one  name,  disentwine 
That  undercurrent  soft  and  argentine 
From  its  fierce  mate  in  the  majestic  mass, 
Leavened  as  the  sea  whose  fire  was  mixed 

with  glass 
In  John's  transcendent  vision," 
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and  tell  the  story  of  Sordello, 
exhibit  the  "lustre"  of  his  star  by 
itself  % 

So  it  pleases  the  poet  to  say,  for  only 
he  knows  it.  But  why — for  he  does 
not  tell — is  this  star  called,  "  Serenest 
of  the  progeny  of  God  V '  Why,  "  His 
darling  1 "  We  ask,  because  not  even 
in  that  realm  where  the  poet  dis- 
poses all  things  can  we  find  the  rea- 
son :  unless  it  be,  that  Sordello,  like 
Francis,  opened  his  heart  to  the  cries 
of  the  poor  crowds.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance of  what  Mr.  Browning  asks 
from  us.  Is  it  part  of  our  trial  and 
discipline  as  his  scholars,  that  we 
should  read,  and  not  know  why  %  Or 
else,  are  we  mere  blind  and  common- 
place critics,  such  as  the  personage  who 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  poem, 
the  Jongleur,  Naddo  % 

The  first  portion  of  the  story  de- 
scribes the  development  of  a  rich  and 
ambitious  poetic  nature,  its  triumphs 
and  failures,  its  struggles  to  make  its 
art  minister  to  its  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, its  profound  disappointment  and 
despair,  its  opening  into  new  life  under 
the  inspiration  of  love — a  love  fuller 
and  nobler  than  his  own  boyish  fancy 
for  Palma— Palma's  love  for  him,  kin- 
dled by  her  belief  in  the  depth  and 
greatness  of  his  soul,  and  her  longing 
to  live  under  its  power  and  to  behold 
achievements  worthy  of  it  in  the  world 
of  men  and  of  effort.  What  shall 
those  achievements  be  %  Then  comes 
a  long  interlude  on  the  poet's  own  ac- 
count. It  is  an  apology — a  disclosure 
for  himself — an  apology  in  the  guise 
of  banter  and  skit  for  letting  his  own 
life  and  soul  and  purpose  appear  under 
the  fractures  and  shortcoming  of  his 
poem :  a  disclosure,  a  shy,  a  half-re- 
called disclosure,  of  what  in  his  secret 
heart  he  has  learned  is  the  only  object 
man  ought  to  live  for,  the  one  supreme 
queen  and  mistress,  eclipsing  all  other 
charms  and  temptations,  to  whom  all 
passion  and  all  homage  by  right  are 
due — mankind,  in  all  its  mixed  glory, 
in  its  misery  and  degradation  and  pa- 
thetic silence  and  patience,  in  its  poor- 
ness and  meanness  and  hopeless  suffer- 
ing, in  its  endless,  immense  eternal 


appeal  for  pity.  The  poor,  blind, 
dumb  multitudes  of  mankind  whom  no 
man  can  number,  unknown,  unheeded, 
helpless,  and  without  hope,  "  Earth's 
immense  and  trampled  multitude," 
whose  troubles,  whose  sins  are  beyond 
all  reach — the  "  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd "  to  Divine  love,  the  "many- 
headed  beast"  to  human  scorn — take 
a  poetic  shape,  battered,  worn,  with 
traces  of  happier  possibilities — appeal 
infinitely  to  justice,  compassion,  sym- 
pathy, chivalrous  manliness  and  pa- 
tience, become  an  object  for  devotion 
and  passionate  enthusiasm : 

"Care-bit,  erased, 
Broken  up  beauties  ever  took  my  taste 
Supremely  ;  and  I  love  you  more,  far  more, 
Than  her  I  looked  should  foot  Life's  temple- 
floor. 

Years  ago,  leagues  at  distance,  when  and 

where 

A  whisper  came,  £  Let  others  seek  ! — thy  care 
Is  found,  thy  life's  provision  :  if  thy  race 
Should  be  thy  mistress,  and  into  one  face 
The  many  faces  crowd. ' " 

This  mistress  his  heart  goes  out  to, 
as  Francis  longs  for  and  espouses  po- 
verty. This  great  interest  is  alone 
worth  a  strong  man's  strength  and 
love.  "It  is  pleasant  to  be  young," 
to  watch  the  bright  girls  in  the  fruit- 
boats  and  under  the  bridges  at  Venice  ; 
but  there  rises  at  his  side  the  vision 
of  the  human  race — "  sad,  dishevelled 
ghost" — and  it  lays  a  commanding 
claim  on  his  devotion,  paramount  to 
all  other.  It  is  for  her — under  the 
stress  of  that  high  truth,  that  on  the 
greatest  of  men,  thinker,  maker,  actor, 
comes  all  the  greater  the  imperious 
demand  for  his  self-dedication  to  his 
race,  in  the  ignorance,  the  wretched- 
ness, the  evil,  in  which  it  needs  his 
help — that  the  story  of  Sordello  is 
continued.  What  is  it  but  the  great 
truth,  that  every  great  life  is  the  echo, 
strong  or  faint,  of  the  One  great  Life 
of  Love,  that  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost  % 

The  second  portion  of  the  story  tells 
the  opening  of  new  thoughts  and  a 
new  life  to  Sordello,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Palma.  She  has  taught  him 
that  life  needs  a  worthy  object.  He 
opens  his  eyes  and  sees,  in  palpable. 
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individual  proof,  the  miseries  of  his 
fellows.  But  how  to  remedy  it  ?  The 
great  spell  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
name  of  Rome,  acts  upon  him.  He 
learns  its  emptiness.  Great  factions 
divide  society  all  round  him,  with 
great  pretensions,  and  with  great  and 
equal  and  monstrous  crimes.  He  learns 
who  he  is — the  long-lost  son  of  the 
mighty  warrior  who  seems  to  hold  the 
fate  of  Italy  for  a  moment  in  his 
hands.  Salinguerra  would  gladly  make 
him  head  of  a  power  which  should  crush 
all  the  petty  tyrannies,  and  be  able 
to  defy  Pope  and  Emperor.  But  that 
would  be  only  to  continue  the  reign 
of  force,  of  wrong,  of  blood,  which  has 
made  the  earth  so  miserable  for  the 
crowds  to  whom  his  life  is  due.  Sor- 
dello  will  have  none  of  that.  What 
is  there  to  do  ?  Mr.  Browning  does 
not  tell  us.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
used  Salinguerra' s  offer,  and  used  it 
in  a  new  way  :  perhaps,  have  been  a 
leader  of  mankind.  Should  he,  or 
Ecelin,  grasp  the  place  and  power  of 
the  House  of  Romano,  and  be  supreme 
in  North  Italy?  But  Sordello  dies, 
and  no  work  is  done  :  nothing  is  left 
behind  him  but  a  mythical  name. 
The  power  of  Bomano  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  merciless  Ecelin ; 
and  Salinguerra  —  who,  we  may  say 
in  passing,  is  the  one  clearly  and 
strongly  painted  character  in  the 
poem ;  the  powerful,  unscrupulous, 
but  not  unkindly  soldier ;  magnani- 
mous, touchingly  honest  in  his  loyalty 
and  content  with  the  second  place, 
smiling,  or  "  immeasurably  yawning  " 
at  Sordello' s  transcendental  doctrines 
and  long  harangues — Salinguerra  ends 
his  career,  as  Italian  warriors  often 
did,  in  the  prisons  of  the  jealous  police 
of  order-keeping  Venice.  It  was  left 
to  a  greater  soul  to  find  the  way  which 
Sordello  had  failed  in,  to  benefit  his 
fellows,  to  do  something  for  mankind. 
But  the  teller  of  his  story  asks  our 
kind  thoughts  for  him,  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  died  in  striving  after. 

The  working  out  of  the  first  part  is 
comparatively  without  difficulty.  The 
picture  of  Sordello's  solitary  boyhood, 
passed  in  a  lonely  castle  and  its  sur- 


rounding woods,  near  Mantua,  an 
orphan  page  to  an  evil  and  mysterious 
mistress,  with  no  one  to  play  with  and 
no  one  to  love,  left  to  himself,  with 
nature  and  what  there  was  in  his 
weird  home  of  art,  self-centred,  self- 
pleasing,  gradually  unfolding  his 
strong,  imaginative  nature — like  a 
tree  gradually  bursting  out  in  spring 
— suggests  a  contrast  with  the  city 
life  of  the  boy  described  in  the  '  Yita 
Nuova.'  In  spite  of  all  perplexities 
of  allusion  or  construction,  it  is  a 
charming  picture ;  but  it  is  as  the 
richness  and  strangeness  of  Giorgione 
to  the  pure  simplicity  of  line  and  tint 
in  the  TJmbrians. 

"  You  can  believe 
Sordello  foremost  in  the  regal  class 
Nature  has  broadly  severed  from  her  mass 
Of  men,  and  framed  for  pleasure,  as  she  frames 
Some  happy  lands,  that  have  luxurious  names, 
For  loose  fertility  ;  a  footfall  there 
Suffices  to  upturn  to  the  warm  air 
Half-germinating  spices  ;  mere  decay 
Produces  richer  life  ;  and.  day  by  day 
New  pollen  on  the  lily-petal  grows, 
And  still  more  labyrinthine  buds  the  rose." 

The  unfathomable  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion is  stamped  upon  all  nature ;  and 
Sordello  is  one  of  the  elect.  The 
lonely  child  works  its  imaginative 
will  on  its  companions  of  nature, 
tree,  and  flower,  and  bird,  and  insect : 
creates  its  own  wonderful  world  and 
its  conditions,  alters,  transforms, 
tyrannises  over  it.  The  boy  hears 
distant  sounds  of  the  great  human 
drama,  far  from  him,  which  he  never 
sees ;  but  he  makes  one  for  himself, 
with  names,  and  persons,  and  his- 
tories :  he  fights  and  conquers  and 
rewards  and  punishes,  a  despot  above 
law  and  fear ;  and  he  has,  too,  glimpses 
of  be$ttty — only  glimpses  of  living 
beauty — the  Palma  of  his  future  life  ; 
but  he  can  give  a  life  of  his  own  to 
the  beauty  of  marble  in  one  of  the 
chambers  which  he  haunts. 

"  A  vault,  see  ;  thick 
Black  shade  about  the  ceiling,  though  fine  slits 
Across  the  buttress  suffer  light  by  fits 
Upon  a  marvel  in  the  midst.    Nay,  stoop — 
A  dullish  grey-streaked  cumbrous  font,  a  group 
Round  it, — each  side  of  it,  where'er  one  sees — 
Upholds  it ;  shrinking  Caryatides 
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Of  just-tinged  marble  like  Eve's  lilied  flesh 
Beneath  her  maker's  finger  when  the  fresh 
First  pulse  of  life  shot  brightening  the  snow. 
The  font's  edge  burthens  every  shoulder,  so 
They  muse  upon  the  ground,  eyelids  half 
closed ; 

Some,  with  meek  arms  behind  their  backs  dis- 
posed, 

Some,  crossed  above  their  bosoms,  some,  to 
veil 

Their  eyes,  some,  propping  chin  and  cheek  so 
pale, 

Some,  hanging  slack  an  utter  helpless  length 
Dead  as  a  buried  vestal  whose  whole  strength 
Goes  when  the  grate  above  shuts  heavily. 
So  dwell  these  noiseless  girls,  patient  to  see, 
Like  priestesses  because  of  sin  impure 
Penanced  for  ever,  who  resigned  endure, 
Having  that  once  drunk  sweetness  to  the 
dregs. 

And  every  eve,  Sordello's  visit  begs 
Pardon  for  them  :  constant  as  eve  he  came 
To  sit  beside  each  in  her  turn,  the  same 
As  one  of  them,  a  certain  space  :  and  awe 
Made  a  great  indistinctness  till  he  saw 
Sunset  slant  cheerful  through  the  buttress- 
chinks, 

Gold  seven  times  globed  ;  surely  our  maiden 
shrinks 

And  a  smile  stirs  her  as  if  one  faint  grain 
Her  load  were  lightened,  one  shade  less  the 
stain 

Obscured  her  forehead,  yet  one  more  bead  slipt 
Prom  off  the  rosary  whereby  the  crypt 
Keeps  count  of  the  contritions  of  its  charge  ? 
Then  with  a  step  more  light,  a  heart  more 
large, 

He  may  depart,  leave  her  and  every  one 
To  linger  out  the  penance  in  mute  stone. 
Ah,  but  Sordello  ?    'Tis  the  tale  I  mean 
To  tell  you." 

So,  unknown  to  himself,  he  develops 
power — power  within  himself  to  see, 
to  create,  to  combine,  to  colour,  for 
his  own  delight :  he  is  his  own  singer, 
inexhaustible,  untired,  and  he  is  his 
own  audience.  And  out  of  this  life, 
left  all  to  itself,  as  the  wild  flower 
from  its  chance  seed  in  kindly  ground, 
Sordello  grows  to  be  a  true  poet ;  and 
discovers  it  to  himself  and  to  others,  in 
a  TrOubadour  contest  with  the  minstrel 
Eg^mor  —  the  mind  of  real  insight 
and  genuine  imagination  matched 
against  practised  but  artificial  talent. 

But  there  are  two  classes  of  souls 
dowered  with,  the  great  poetic  gift, 
made  to  see  and  feel  all  that  is  great 
and  beautiful,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of 
men  to  see  and  feel  it  too.  Both  have, 
it  may  be,  in  equal  measure,  that  quick 
sense  to  which,  as  the  days  and  years 


pass,  is  revealed  in  marvellous  abun- 
dance, the  mystery  and  loveliness  of 
the  world. 

"  Fresh  births  of  beauty  wake 
Fresh  homage,  every  grade  of  love  is  past, 
With  every  mode  of  loveliness  :  then  cast 
Inferior  idols  off  their  borrowedncrown 
Before  a  coming  glory.    Up  and  down 
Euns  arrowy  fire, -while  earthly  forms  combine 
To  throb  the  secret  forth  ;  a  touch  divine — 
And  the  sealed  eyeball  owns  the  mystic  rod  ; 
Visibly  through  his  garden  walketh  God. 
So  fare  they.    Now  revert.    One  character 
Denotes  them  through  the  progress  and  the 
stir, — 

A  need  to  blend  with  each  external  charm, 
Bury  themselves,  the  whole  heart  wide  and 
warm, — 

In  something  not  themselves  ;  they  would 
belong 

To  what  they  worship — stronger  and  more 
strong 

Thus  prodigally  fed — which  gathers  shape 
And  feature,  soon  imprisons  past  escape 
The  votary  framed  to  love  and  to  submit 
Nor  ask,  as  passionate  he  kneels  to  it, 
"Whence  grew  the  idol's  empery.    So  runs 
A  legend  ;  light  had  birth  ere  moons  and  suns, 
Flowing  through  space  a  river  and  alone, 
Till  chaos  burst  and  blank  the  spheres  were 
strown 

Hither  and  thither,  foundering  and  blind  : 
When  into  each  of  them  rushed  light — to  find 
Itself  no  place,  foiled  of  its  radiant  chance. 
Let  such  forego  their  just  inheritance  ! 
For  there's  a  class  that  eagerly  looks,  too, 
On  beauty,  but,  unlike  the  gentler  crew, 
Proclaims  each  new  revealment  born  a  twin 
With  a  distinctest  consciousness  within 
Referring  still  the  quality,  now  first 
Revealed,  to  their  own  soul — its  instinct 
nursed 

In  silence,  now  remembered  better,  shown 
More  thoroughly,  but  not  the  less  their  own  ; 
A  dream  come  true  ;  the  special  exercise 
Of  any  special  function  that  implies 
The  being  fair,  or  good,  or  wise,  or  strong, 
Dormant  within  their  nature  all  along — 
Whose  fault  ?    So  homage,  other  souls  direct 
Without,  turns  inward." 

To  which  of  these  does  Sordello  be- 
long 1  Alas  !  his  child's  life,  his  boy's 
life,  has  given  him  nothing  to  love, 
nothing  to  care  for  but  himself  :  his 
gift  has  only  created  realms  to  do  him 
homage  :  it  has  made  him  his  own  idol, 
whose  claims  are  absolute  and  limit- 
less. Except  the  thrill  at  Palma's 
beauty,  there  is  nothing  outside 
him,  to  sway  him,  to  claim  duty  and 
service.  He  finds  himself  a  poet, 
saluted  as  such  by  the  pathetic  recog- 
nition of   his  defeated  and  broken- 
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hearted  rival,  crowned  by  the  hand  of 
Palma  herself.  He  is  spell-bound,  fas- 
cinated by  the  amazement  of  unima- 
gined  success.  A  career  of  intoxicating 
triumph  and  fame  is  before  him.  He 
is  the  favourite  of  Mantua,  applauded, 
criticised,  envied.  Strength  grows 
within  him,  and  new  and  varied  de- 
mands task  it ;  and  the  longing  grows, 
too,  for  larger  recognition,  for  more 
unqualified  and  exclusive  worship. 
And  Apollo  has  no  reason  to  complain 
that  his  altars  want  incense — "  tantus 
eloquenlice  vir  existens  non  solum  in 
poetando,  sed  quomodolibet  loquendo" 
is  the  judgment  handed  down  by  his 
great  successor.  He  has  all  he  ima- 
gined :  all  he  thought  due  to  him.  His 
"desire"  is  given  him;  and  with  it 
u  leanness  sent  into  his  soul."  The 
worship  asked  for  to  himself  ends  in 
satiety,  listlessness,  despair.  After  all, 
he  finds  that  he  does  not  do  his  best. 
His  conscience,  as  one  who  thinks  and 
knows,  reproaches  him.  He  knows 
that  there  is  something  truer  and 
deeper  in  him,  than  what  he  has  to 
put  forth  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  keep  his  character  with  judges  whom 
he  sees  through  and  despises. 

"  Ere  he  conld  fix 
On  aught,  in  rushed  the  Mantuans  ;  much  they 
cared 

For  his  perplexity.  .  .  . 

"Whatever  topics  they  might  start 
Had  to  be  groped  for  in  his  consciousness 
Straight,  and  as  straight  delivered  them  by 
guess. 

Only  obliged  to  ask  himself,  '  What  was  ? ' 
A  speedy  answer  followed  ;  but,  alas, 
One  of  God's  large  ones,  tardy  to  condense 
Itself  into  a  period  ;  .  .  .  . 

The  question  Naddo  asked, 
Had  just  a  lifetime  moderately  tasked 
To  answer,  Naddo's  fashion.    More  disgust 
And  more  :  why  move  his  soul,  since  move  it 
must 

At  minute's  notice  or  as  good  it  failed 
To  move  at  all  ?    The  end  was,  he  retailed 
Some  ready-made  opinion,  put  to  use 
This  quip,  that  maxim,  ventured  reproduce 
Gestures  and  tones — at  any  folly  caught 
Serving  to  finish  with,  nor  too  much  sought 
If  false  or  true 't  was  spoken." 

The  great  dream,  that  the  world  was  to 
put  its  seal  on  his  hungry  self-worship, 
ends  in  blank  disappointment.  All 
this  is  worked  out  into  the  details 


of  a  distinct  story,  with  its  incidents, 
scenery,  vicissitudes,  as  if  they  had 
come  from  a  chronicle — with  its  exhi- 
bitions of  character,  feeling,  mental 
activity,  as  a  dramatist  interprets  and 
imagines  them.  Much  of  this  con- 
tinued illustration  of  the  course  and 
changes  of  such  a  soul  as  Sordello  is 
supposed  to  be,  is,  as  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  for  a  poet  like  Mr.  Browning, 
powerful,  subtle,  and  original.  In 
some  parts,  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  his 
meaning  :  in  some,  we  certainly  need 
an  explanatory  note.  But  on  the 
whole,  what  Sordello' s  strength  and 
weakness  are,  what  he  wants  and  longs 
for,  where  he  seeks  his  happiness  and 
why  he  misses  it,  are  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. It  is  no  recondite  story.  He 
who  turns  round  God's  gifts  to  his  own 
self-worship  will  lose  what  they  were 
meant  to  bring  him,  and  will  find  his 
self-worship  a  cheat  and  a  delusion. 

But  the  second  part  is  less  intelli- 
gible. Sordello  rises  to  a  higher  ideal 
of  life.  How  this  comes  about  through 
Palma's  influence  is  told  us,  but  does 
not  appear  as  clearly  as  might  be 
wished.  But  it  does  come  about.  He 
learns  that  life  is  not  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, or  pleasure,  or  glory,  or  even 
resigned  disappointment ;  but  that  to 
satisfy  the  standard  which  he  cannot 
but  acknowledge,  he  must  look  at  the 
world  as  it  is,  not  as  he  may  choose  to 
imagine  it :  he  must  recognise  that  he 
is  part  of  a  great  brotherhood,  a  great 
suffering  brotherhood  :  that  he  owes 
it  infinite  obligations  of  patient  sym- 
pathy, duty,  help;  and  that  only  a 
life  led  under  the  consciousness  of  these 
obligations  can  satisfy  him  and  make 
him  happy.  Imagination,  the  poet's 
gift,  even  more  than  sight,  has  made 
him  understand  this  :  it  is  a  gift  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  But  tha  story 
passes  on  in  Mr.  Browning's  nands 
into  a  pathetic  tragedy.  Sordello  sees 
his  mission,  but  somehow  fails  to  fulfil 
it  :  resists  the  temptation  that  would 
divert  him  from  it,  resists  it  in  its  gross 
sense,  and  yet  does  not  see  to  what 
account  the  occasion  might  be  turned. 
The  talent,  one  or  five,  is  not  put  to 
wrong  use,  but  is  not  used,  because 
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he  fails  to  find,  though  he  wishes,  how- 
to  help  mankind.  This  is  his  fault ; 
and  so,  because  "what  he  should 
have  been,  could  be,  and  was  not " 
— because  he  missed  something  which 
"  he  wished  should  go  to  him,  not  he 
to  it" — therefore  Dante  justly  finds 
him,  not  among  the  lost,  but  among 
the  greatly  negligent,  almost  the 
"slothful  servant,"  "  servus  piger  ;  " 
among  the  well-intentioned  leaders  of 
mankind  who  had  trifled  over  their 
tasks.  Dante  did  that  which  bound 
him  for  ever  to  his  fellows :  which 
made  all  Italians  henceforth  brethren  : 
which  gave  eyes  to  see  to  all  genera- 
tions of  mankind  :  which  lifted  their 
souls  from  the  sin  and  soil  of  time  to 
the  eternal  light.  Sordello  has  re- 
mained a  name — a  name  added  to  a 
few  ballads. 

But  what  Mr.  Browning's  telling 
does  not  make  plain  is,  wherein  was 
the  failure.  Doubtless,  he  is  beaten 
by  his  half-heartedness  :  he  is,  and  he 
knows  he  is,  too  weak  for  a  great  work. 
But  where  and  how  does  this  show 
itself?  What  is  it  that  he  ought  to 
have  done,  might  have  done,  and  did 
not  ?  His  temptation,  it  would  seem, 
was  when,  after  Salinguerra  had  re- 
cognised him  as  his  long-lost  son, 
after  he  had  listened,  first  with  amuse- 
ment and  then  with  impatient  scorn, 
to  Sordello's  pleadings  for  the  poor 
and  miserable  multitudes,  and  finally 
had  been  cowed  and  overawed  by 
Sordello's  gathering  earnestness  and 
passion,  Salinguerra  had  offered  him 
the  armed  leadership  of  Lombardy, 
perhaps  of  Italy.  There  it  was  for 
him  to  take,  if  he  would.  But  to 
take  it,  was  to  take  it  with  its 
small  chances  of  justice  and  mercy, 
with  all  its  certainties  —  witness 
Salinguerra  himself — of  violence  and 
cruelty  :  it  was  to  continue  that  which 
had  appalled  his  soul  with  its  ghastly 
terrors.  That,  surely,  was  not  what 
he  was  called  to ;  and  he  resisted  the 
temptation.  But  he  had  only  strength 
to  refuse  it,  and  no  more  :  he  had  not 
heart  or  will  to  see  what  it  led  to ; 
and  refusing  it,  in  Mr.  Browning's 
story,  he  dies  :  his  work  left  undone 


in  despair,  his  divine  work  unfinished, 
while  the  poor  hermit-bee,  which  had 
been  working  all  the  day,  was  able  to 
accomplish  what  God  had  given  it 
to  do. 

By  this,  the  hermit-bee  has  stopped 
His  day's  toil  at  Goito  :  the  new-cropped 
Dead  vine-leaf  answers,  now  'tis  eve,  he  bit, 
Twirled  so,  and  filed  all  day  :  the  mansion's  fit 
God  counselled  for.    As  easy  guess  the  word 
That  passed  betwixt  them,  and  become  the 
third 

To  the  soft  small  unfrighted  bee,  as  tax 
Him  with  one  fault — so,  no  remembrance  racks 
Of  the  stone  maidens  and  the  font  of  stone 
He,  creeping  through  the  crevice  leaves  alone. 
Alas,  my  friend,  alas  Sordello,  whom 
Anon  they  laid  within  that  old  font  tomb, 
And,  yet  again,  alas." 

But  then,  what  had  he  to  do  ?  Was 
he  too  late  for  everything  %  Was  it  the 
Nemesis  of  power  wasted  long  ago  ? 
Was  the  opportunity  gone  for  being 
among  the  masters  of  thought,  or  the 
masters  of  action,  or  the  masters,  like 
St.  Francis,  of  sympathy?  Could  he 
have  made  a  nobler  use  of  what  Salin- 
guerra offered,  for  the  real  good  of  Italy, 
and  had  he  not  the  heart  1  Or,  is  his 
death,  which  is  told  with  such  strange 
reticence,  meant  to  leave  us  in  dark- 
ness, with  the  suggestion  that  love 
may  accomplish  in  another  life  what  a 
poor  fellow-mortal  failed  to  accom- 
plish here  1 

"  Che  cima  di  giudizio  non  s'avvalla, 
Perch  e  foco  d'amor  compia  in  un  punto, 
Cio  che  dee  satisfar  chi  qui  si  stalla." 

Sordello,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, has  wasted  half  his  life,  and,  as 
he  says,  Nature  does  not  give  a  second 
life  to  mend  the  first.  The  man  who 
has  dawdled  away  his  first  years  of 
power  in  what  is  frivolous  and  selfish, 
cannot  start  on  the  same  level  with 
the  man  who  from  the  first  has  been 
in  earnest.  When,  at  last,  Sordello 
comes  to  be  in  earnest,  he  has  already 
lost  much  of  his  time  of  preparation 
for  a  true  life's  work.  He  has  missed 
his  chance  of  knowing  its  true  condi- 
tions. So  in  his  very  earnestness  he 
is  continually  jarring  against  these 
conditions.  He  sees  great  things  done 
in  the  world — Borne,  for  instance,  or 
human  civilisation — and  he  wants  to 
do  great  things.    But  he  mistakes  the 
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way  they  are  done — not  all  at  once,  not 
by  some  great  stroke,  but  as  nature 
develops  the  tree,  or  as  the  coral- 
reef  is  built  up.  "A  man  can  do 
but  a  man's  portion,  the  last  of  each 
series  of  workmen." 

"  And  then  a  low  voice  wound  into  his  heart : 
'Sordello!'    (Low  as  some  old  Pythoness 
Conceding  to  a  Lydian  King's  distress 
The  cause  of  his  long  error — one  mistake 
Of  her  past  oracle)  '  Sordello,  wake  ! 
God  has  conceded  two  sights  to  a  man — 
One,  of  men's  whole  work,  Time's  com- 
pleted plan, 
The  other,  of  the  minute's  work,  man's  first 
Step  to  the  plan's  completeness  :  what's  dis- 
persed 

Save  hope  of  that  supreme  step  which,  de- 
scried 

Earliest,  was  meant  still  to  remain  untried 
Only  to  give  you  heart  to  take  your  own 
Step,  and  there  stay — leaving  the  rest  alone  ? 
Where  is  the  vanity  ?    Why  count  as  one 
The  first  step,  with  the  last  step  ?  What 
is  gone 

Except  Rome's  aery  magnificence, 

That  last  step  you'd  take  first  ? — an  evidence 

You  were  God :  be  man  now !    Let  those 

glances  fall  ! 
The  basis,  the  beginning  step  of  all, 
Which  proves  you  just  a  man — is  that  gone 

too  ? 

Pity  to  disconcert  one  versed  as  you 
In  fate's  ill-nature  !  but  its  full  extent 
Eludes  Sordello,  even  :  the  veil  rent, 
Eead  the  black  writing — that  collective  man 
Outstrips  the  individual !    Who  began 
The  acknowledged  greatnesses  ?    Ay,  your 
own  art 

Shall  serve  us  :  put  the  poet's  mimes  apart — 
Close  with  the  poet's  self,  and  lo,  a  dim 
Yet  too  plain  form  divides  itself  from  him  ! 
Alcamo's  song  enmeshes  the  lulled  Isle, 
Woven  into  the  echoes  left  erewhile 
By  Mna,  one  soft  web  of  song  :  no  more 
Turning  his  name,  then,  flower-like  o'er  and 
o'er ! 

An  elder  poet  in  the  younger's  place  ; 
Nina's  the  strength,  but  Alcamo's  the  grace  : 
Each  neutralizes  each  then  !    Search  your 
fill; 

You  get  no  whole  and  perfect  Poet — still 
New  Ninas,  Alcamos,  till  time's  mid-night 
Shrouds  all — or  better  say,  the  shutting 
light 

Of  a  forgotten  yesterday. '  " 

"  The  "  multitude  "  of  his  imagina- 
tion is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
concrete  multitudes  whose  various 
items  meet  him  :  the  ideal  Rome  falls 
to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  real 
Rome ;  and  he  has  not  power  to  har- 
monise the  two.  How  should  he  help 
the  great  "cause,"  not  of  Guelf  or 


Ghibellin,  but  of  mankind  %  He  might 
help  it  by  his  gift  as  a  poet — he  might 
help  it  by  hand  and  action.  Should  he 
trust  his  great  gift  of  access  to  the  souls 
of  men  1  Should  he  throw  heart  and  life 
into  its  exercise?  or  should  he  take 
the  judge's  badge,  the  soldier's  sceptre, 
and  rival  Charlemagne  and  Hildebrand  % 
Ah,  there  is  no  time  now  for  the  first : 
he  saw  through  the  temptation  of  the 
last,  and  refused  to  "  oppress  the 
world."  He  sees  no  other  way.  And 
so  he  failed. 

"  Who  thus,  by  fortune  ordering  events, 
Passed  with  posterity,  to  all  intents, 
For  just  the  god  he  never  could  become. 
As  Knight,  Bard,  Gallant,  men  were  never 
dumb 

In  praise  of  him  :  while  what  he  should 
have  been, 

Could  be,  and  was  not — the  one  step  too 
mean 

For  him  to  take, — we  suffer  at  this  day 
Because  of :  Ecelin  had  pushed  away 
Its  chance  ere  Dante  could  arrive  and  take 
That  step  Sordello  spurned,  for  the  world's 
sake : 

He  did  much — but  Sordello's  chance  was 
gone. 

Thus,  had  Sordello  dared  that  step  alone, 
Apollo  had  been  compassed — 'twas  a  Jit 
He  wished  should  go  to  him,  not  he  to  it 
— As  one  content  to  merely  be  supposed 
Singing  or  fighting  elsewhere,  while  he 
dozed 

Really  at  home — one  who  was  chiefly  glad 
To  have  achieved  the  few  real  deeds  he  had, 
Because  that  way  assured  they  were  not 
worth 

Doing,  so  spared  from  doing  them  hence- 
forth— 

A  tree  that  covets  fruitage  and  yet  tastes 
Never  itself,  itself.    Had  he  embraced 
Their  cause  then,  men  had  plucked  Hespe- 
rian fruit 

And,  praising  that,  just  thrown  him  in  to 
boot 

All  he  was  anxious  to  appear,  but  scarce 
Solicitous  to  be.    A  sorry  farce 
Such  life  is,  after  all !  " 

There  is  a  subtle  Scotch  proverb, 
"  Good  reason  and  part  cause."  There 
was  "  good  reason "  why  he  should 
shrink  from  taking  the  place  which 
Salinguerra  wanted  him  to  take,  and 
this  was  "  part  cause "  why  he  did 
nothing  more.  But  it  was  only  "  part 
cause  "  :  the  rest  of  the  "  cause  "  was 
his  disinclination  to  think  out  some- 
thing better  and  more  troublesome. 
He  failed,  because  wishes  and  will  are 
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not  the  same,  He  who  began  with 
requiring  everything  to  bow  to  his 
will,  ended  by  being  unable  to  will 
the  thing  he  would.  He  can  save 
himself  from  being  what  he  ought  not 
to  be — what  Salinguerra  would  have 
made  him,  the  heir  of  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Romano  and  of  its  selfish- 
ness and  violence  :  further,  the  sup- 
planter  of  the  rightful  heirs,  whom 
Salinguerra  proposed  to  betray — that 
step  was  "too  mean  for  him  to  take 
though  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  world  if  he  had  taken  it,  and  kept 
out  Ecelin  and  Alberic.  But  he  did 
nothing  more.    They  proved 

' '  Wherever's  will 
To  do,  there's  plenty  to  be  done,  or  ill 
Or  good." 

He  would  not  do  the  ill,  but  cared  not 
to  do  the  good  from 

"His  strange  disbelief  that  aught  was  ever 
to  be  done." 

If  the  good  had  come  to  him  of  itself 
he  would  gladly  have  taken  it.  But 
he  had  not  the  will  to  imagine  it,  to 
seek  it ;  and  so  his  noble  and  beautiful 
nature,  with  all  its  grand  possibili- 
ties, sank  into  uselessness  and  into 
forgetfulness. 

Failed,  as  so  many  have  failed,  as 
so  few  have  not  failed.  But,  as  Mr. 
Browning  teaches  us,  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  failure.  That  there 
may  be  earthly  falling  short  and  im- 
perfection, which  is  much  greater  and 
more  hopeful  than  great  earthly 
achievement,  is,  indeed,  one  of  his 
deepest  convictions  and  favourite 
lessons.  It  is  developed  with  great* 
power,  and  greater  clearness  than 
here,  in  '  Paracelsus  '  :  growing  out  of 
the  strange  mixture,  in  the  highest 
natures,  of  limitation  and  hope — 
hope  boundless,  limitations  impass- 
able, puzzling,  humbling.  Besides 
failures  which  seem  absolute  and 
final,  there  are  failures  that  carry 
away  with  them  noble  qualities  and 
capacities  full  of  promise,  though  they 
have  been  beaten  here — failures  which 
are  greater  even  in  disaster  than  the 
smooth  perfect  successes  with  which  so 
many  are  content.  Is  not  something  to 


be  put  to  the  limitations  of  our  short, 
mortal  life?  to  the  disparate  condi- 
tions of  soul  and  body — an  eternal 
soul  with  a  body  of  time,  bringing 
what  belongs  to  the  eternal  into  the 
mould  of  the  temporary,  and  bursting 
the  vessel  too  weak  to  receive  it  1 

"Now,  of  the  present  sphere  we  call 
Life,  are  conditions  ;  take  but  this  among 
Many  ;  the  body  was  to  be  so  long 
Youthful,  no  longer :  but,  since  no  control 
Tied  to  that  body's  purposes  his  soul, 
She  chose  to  understand  the  body's  trade 
More  than  the  body's  self — had  fain  conveyed 
Her  boundless,  to  the  body's  bounded  lot. 
Hence,  the  soul  permanent,  the  body  not, — 
Scarce  the  one  minute  for  enjoying  here, — 
The  soul  must  needs  instruct  her  weak  com- 
peer, 

Run  o'er  its  capabilities  and  wring 
A  joy  thence,  she  held  worth  experiencing  : 
Which,  far  from  half  discovered  even, — lo, 
The  minute  gone,  the  body's  power  let  go 
Apportioned  to  that  joy's  acquirement !  Broke 
Morning  o'er  earth,  he  yearned  for  all  it  woke — 
From  the  volcano's  vapour-flag,  winds  hoist 
Black  o'er  the  spread  of  sea, — down  to  the 
moist 

Dale's  silken  barley-spikes  sullied  with  rain, 
Swayed  earthwards,  heavily  to  rise  again — 
The  Small,  a  sphere  as  perfect  as  the  Great 
To  the  soul's  absoluteness.  Meditate 
Too  long  on  such  a  morning's  cluster- chord 
And  the  whole  music  it  was  framed  afford, — 
The  chord's  might  half-discovered,  what  should 
pluck 

One  string,   his  finger,   was  found  palsy- 
struck." 

So,  while  he  sorrowfully  throws  up 
his  Sordello's  earthly  conquests,  his  at- 
tempt to  bind  himself  to  his  kind  and 
do  some  great  thing  for  it,  his  life 
wasted  by  half-heartedness  and  self- 
pleasing,  he  does  not  part  without 
hope  for  his  gentleness,  his  quick  sym- 
pathies, his  readiness  to  let  in  the 
love  of  his  fellows,  his  nobler  ideals, 
his  refusal  to  exchange  them  for  lower 
ones.  Sordello  falls  short  of  the  heroic, 
of  the  saintly,  of  that  perfection  which 
in  its  own  conscious  imperfection  rises 
higher  and  higher  after  the  divine 
and  the  unattainable.  He  falls  short 
of  this  as  much  as  he  is  above  the  nar- 
row completeness  represented  by  Egla- 
mor,  which  accomplishes  what  it  aims 
at  because  it  aims  but  low ;  which  is 
not  troubled,  distracted,  hindered  by  the 
mystery  of  wider  and  deeper  thoughts ; 
which  may  be  simple  and  sincere  and 
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contented  in  its  limitations  and  lowli- 
ness ;  which  may  be  stupid  and  igno- 
rant self-satisfaction,  but  which  at 
any  rate  is  incapable  of  the  troubles 
and  the  hopes  of  greatness.  Sordello, 
like  so  many  of  us,  is  between  the 
two.  He  has  not  made  much  of  things 
here,  though  he  had  the  eye  to  see 
and  the  soul  to  aspire.  But  may 
there  not  be  a  future  for  him  still? 
For  did  not  Dante  meet  with  Sordello 
at  the  foot  of  the  steeps  of  the  Mount 
of  Cleansing — having,  it  may  be,  long 
to  wait,  but  still  there,  where  no 
more  change  could  harm  him — wait- 
ing amid  "  majestic  pains,"  as  after 
such  an  experience  he  might  well  wait 
— in  still,  stern  communion  with  him- 
self till  his  time  should  come  1 

The  following  lines  seem  to  sum  up 
the  main  drift  of  '  Sordello.'  They 
are  clouded  by  a  terrible  and  inex- 
cusable obscurity  of  language,  allusion, 
and  undisentangled  thought.  Yet  they 
present  in  dim  and  imperfect  outline 
a  great  and  profound  idea,  struggling 
to  disclose  itself.  In  their  force,  and 
in  their  defects — in  what  they  do,  and 
in  what  they  do  not  effect  they  are 
characteristic  of  the  whole  attempt. 

"  So  much  was  plain  then,  proper  in  the  past : 
To  be  complete  for,  satisfy  the  whole 
Series  of  spheres — Eternity,  his  soul 
Exceeded,  so  was  incomplete  for,  each 
Single  sphere — Time.    But  does  our  know- 
ledge reach 
No  farther  ?    Is  the  cloud  of  hindrance 
broke 

But  by  the  failing  of  the  fleshly  yoke, 
Its  loves  and  hates,  as  now  when  death  lets 
soar 

Sordello,  self-sufficient  as  before 
Though  during  the  mere  space  that  shall 
elapse 

'Twixt  his  enthralment  in  new  bonds,  per- 
haps ? 

Must  life  be  ever  just  escaped,  which  should 
Have  been  enjoyed  ? — nay,  might  have  been 
and  would, 


Each  purpose  ordered  right — the  soul's  no 
whit 

Beyond  the  body's  purpose  under  it — 
Like  yonder  breadth  of  watery  heaven,  a  bay, 
And  that  sky- space  of  water,  ray  for  ray 
And  star  for  star,  one  richness  where  they 
mixed 

As  this  and  that  wing  of  an  angel,  fixed, 
Tumultuary  splendours  folded  in 
To  die — would  soul,  proportioned  thus, 
begin 

Exciting  discontent,  or  surelier  quell 
The  body  if,  aspiring,  it  rebel  ? 
But  how  so  order  life  ?    Still  brutalize  ' 
The  soul,  the  sad  world's  way,  with  muffled 

eyes 

To  all  that  was  before,  all  that  shall  be 
After  this  sphere — and  every  quality 
Save  some  sole  and  immutable  Great  and 
Good 

And  Beauteous  whither  fate  has  loosed  its 
hood 

To  follow  ?    Never  may  some  soul  see  All 
— The  Great  Before  and  After,  and  the 
•Small 

Now,  yet  be  saved  by  this  the  simplest  lore, 
And  take  the  single  course  prescribed  before, 
As  the  king-bird  with  ages  on  his  plumes 
Travels  to  die  in  his  ancestral  glooms  ? 
But  where  descry  the  Love  that  shall  select 
That  course  ?  Here  is  a  soul  whom,  to 
affect, 

Nature  has  plied  with  all  her  means,  from 
trees 

And  flowers  e'en  to  the  Multitude  !  and 
these, 

Decides  he  save  or  no  ?    One  word  to  end  ! 

Ah  my  Sordello,  I  this  once  befriend 
And  speak  for  you.    Of  a  Power  above  you 
still 

"Which,  utterly  incomprehensible, 
Is  out  of  rivalry,  which  thus  you  can 
Love,  tho'  unloving  all  conceived  by  man — 
What  need !     And  of — none  the  minutest 
duct 

To  that  out-nature,  nought  that  would  in- 
struct 

And  so  let  rivalry  begin  to  live — 
But  of  a  power  its  representative 
Who,  being  for  authority  the  same, 
Communication  different,  should  claim 
A  course,  the  first  chose  and  this  last  re- 
vealed— 

This  Human  clear,  as  that  Divine  con- 
cealed— 
What  utter  need  !  " 


K  W.  Church. 
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MR.  PULYERTOFT'S  EQUESTRIAN  EXPERIENCES. 


It  was  on  the  way  to  Sandown  Park 
that  I  met  him  first,  on  that  horribly 
wet  July  afternoon  when  Bendigo  won 
the  Eclipse  Stakes.  He  sat  opposite 
to  me  in  the  train  going  down,  and 
my  attention  was  first  attracted  to 
him  by  the  marked  contrast  between 
his  appearance  and  his  attire  :  he  had 
not  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  regulation 
costume  for  such  occasions,  and  I  think 
I  never  saw  a  man  who  had  made  him- 
self more  aggressively  horsey.  The 
mark  of  the  beast  was  sprinkled  over 
his  linen  :  he  wore  snaffle  sleeve-links, 
a  hard  hunting-hat,  a  Newmarket 
coat,  and  extremely  tight  trousers. 
And  with  all  this,  he  fell  as  far  short 
of  the  genuine  sportsman  as  any  actor 
who  ever  wore  his  spurs  upside  down 
in  a  hunting-chorus.  His  expression 
was  mild  and  inoffensive,  and  his 
watery  pale  eyes  and  receding  chin 
gave  one  the  idea  that  he  was  hardly 
to  be  trusted  astride  anything  more 
spirited  than  a  gold-headed  cane.  And 
yet,  somehow,  he  aroused  compassion 
rather  than  any  sense  of  the  ludicrous  : 
he  had  that  look  of  shrinking  self- 
effacement  which  comes  of  a  recent 
humiliation,  and,  in  spite  of  all  extra- 
vagances, he  was  obviously  a  gentle- 
man ;  while  something  in  his  manner 
indicated  that  his  natural  tendency 
would,  once  at  all  events,  have  been 
to  avoid  any  kind  of  extremes. 

He  puzzled  and  interested  me  so 
much  that  I  did  my  best  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  only  to  be 
baffled  by  the  jerky  embarrassment 
with  which  he  met  all  advances,  and 
when  we  got  out  at  Esher,  curiosity 
led  me  to  keep  him  still  in  view. 

Evidently  he  had  not  come  with  any 
intention  of  making  money.  He  avoided 
the  grand  stand,  with  the  bookmakers 
huddling  in  couples,  like  hoarse  love- 
birds :  he  kept  away  from  the  mem- 


bers' inclosure,  where  the  Guards'  band 
was  endeavouring  to  defy  the  elements 
which  emptied  their  vials  into  the 
brazen  instruments  :  he  drifted  list- 
lessly about  the  course  till  the  clearing- 
bell  rang,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
searching  for  some  one  whom  he  only 
wished  to  discover  in  order  to  avoid. 

Sandown  Park,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  not  as  gay  as  usual  that  day,  with 
its  "  deluged  park  "  and  "  unsummer'd 
sky,"  its  waterproofed  toilettes  and 
massed  umbrellas,  whose  sides  gleamed 
livid  as  they  caught  the  light — but 
there  was  a  general  determination  to 
ignore  the  unseasonable  dampness  as 
far  as  possible,  and  an  excitement  over 
the  main  event  of  the  day  which  no 
downpour  could  quench. 

The  Ten  Thousand  was  run  :  ladies 
with  marvellously  confected  bonnets 
lowered  their  umbrellas  without  a 
murmur,  and  smart  men  on  drags 
shook  hands  effusively  as,  amidst  a 
frantic  roar  of  delight,  Bendigo  strode 
past  the  post.  The  moment  after,  I 
looked  round  for  my  incongruous 
stranger,  and  saw  him  engaged  in  a 
well-meant  attempt  to  press  a  currant 
bun  upon  a  carriage  horse  tethered  to 
one  of  the  trees — a  feat  of  abstraction 
which,  at  such  a  time,  was  only  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Archimedes  at  the 
sack  of  Syracuse. 

After  that  I  could  no  longer  control 
my  curiosity — I  felt  I  must  speak  to 
him  again,  and  I  made  an  opportunity 
later,  as  we  stood  alone  on  a  stand 
which  commanded  the  finish  of  one  of 
the  shorter  courses,  by  suggesting  that 
he  should  share  my  umbrella. 

Before  accepting  he  glanced  sus- 
piciously at  me  through  the  rills  that 
streamed  from  his  unprotected  hat- 
brim.  "I'm  afraid,"  I  said,  "it  is 
rather  like  shutting  the  stable-door 
after  the  steed  is  stolen." 


